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. the germ of selfishness which your ‘Oh, a long time—nearly six months, | saw not the fitful, hectic flush upon her 
‘ds cold words caused to swell in the | | think, for 1 began it before Christmas.’ mother’s cheek. She was sitting one af- 
. tender soil of that young heart, how * How will you use it, Jeannie ?’ ternoon deeply absorbed in study, when a 
all gladly would you have flown to mend ‘Well, it not worth much for real use, | servant entered, saying that ‘ Mrs. Corwin 
; pt: i the broken kite. but it will look very handsomely when ’tis | would like to see Miss Jeannie in her 
r heart iM ‘Oh, Jeannie, do sew this torn | framed. : - chamber. 7 
Hi slit in my frock before mother comes ‘ How much have the materials cost ? ‘Tell her, Nancy, that I am busy now, 
Wy! down.’ ‘I have not kept an exact account, but | but will come by and by.’ 
N The tearful eyes of little Kate are | ten dollars at least; and now, father, you She turned again to her book, vexed at 
powerful pleaders, but Jeannie is | Must get an elegant frame, handsomer than the interruption, but quieting her consci- 
\too busy to mend torn frocks, and | Helen Prescott’s, and that cost twenty | ence by resolving to go when that chapter 
- tas she glances at the ghastly rent, dollars.’ was finished. Chapter followed chapter, 
: *she only exclaims: ‘ What a care- ‘ Ten dollars for the worsteds, and twen- | and hour followed hour; her mother’s re- 
on high, Ss (less romp you are, Kate! how did | ty dollars for the frame, Jeannie—all for | quest was forgotten, until she heard the 
3. = = woe = you tear such a slit?” — Now this is not —— _ - = footsteps of bp mes passing to her 
! — s 3 . ‘ F i . | spend on a mere ornament, if it really cul- | mother’s room, and the anxious tone of her 
sy VILLAGE PENCILLINGS.—8- Praga - atta ma our taste for beautiful and ns Pe father’s voice when he called her name. 
, CHANGE. ‘Well, go away, naughty girl; ‘if you | Pleasures; but six precious months seems She lingered no longer, for a chilling 
knee, ‘This is foolish,’ said Lewis at length, | will play with the dog, you must mend a long time to work upon an article of this | sensation of fear seized her, and with trem- 
, reaking in upon the general gloom. ‘ Dry | your own dresses,’ interrupted Jeannie, and | kind, when a beautiful engraving can be tay limbs and blanched cheek she stood 
your tears, mother, and remember that | the sorrowful Kate went to Nancy with | bought for half the sum expended upon the | by her mother’s couch. : 
Es fther used to say that, ‘ Whatever is, is her troubles. : materials. You have spent time enough One glance at the anxious face of her 
; right.’ I heard yesterday that Mr. Wil- ‘ Jeannie, my child, you are workingtoo ; t0 have made considerable progress in the ng and the attendants, and one at the 
=n kins, the hatter, wanted an apprentice; | steadily upon that embroidery ;’ and Mrs. German, if you had given it the same at- blue, pallid brow of her patient, suffering 
li nd I can go there, and every Saturday | Corwin stooped to examine the work a4 have you not? : mother, filled her heart with unutterable 
” tight bring in my wages to you. I shall praised its beauty and neatness, and then ‘ Why, yes, father, if I had worked as in- | agony. _ i dal 
won be handy at the work, and we can all | asked Jeannie to leave it for an hour, to dustriously upon the German as I have Rs knelt by her mother’s side im- 
q remain together yet.’ write a letter for her. upon this, I could probably have conquer- | ploring one word of forgiveness. But she 
The proposition, for a time, only seemed ‘ Write a letter for you, mother? How | &d nearly all its difficulties ; but would you ete _ late. The low gentle tones of 
toadd to the griefand lamentation of the | strange! You never asked me to write for have me lay aside all work and devote my- | that dying mother never again greeted her 
little circle, for it seemed to render certain | you before, andI do believe you only self entirely to books ?” — and a faint pressure of her cold icy 
what all were dreading to feel. But it was | want to take me from this work because I | . By no means, Jeannie; but I would, “= was her only token of love. 
NES mally talked over, and agreed upon that | enjoy it so much.’ if possible, keep you from an over indulg- Mrs. Corwin in attempting to perform 
. Raward and Luther should remain to take Mrs. Corwin did not notice Jeannie’s | ence in this passion for embroidery, while | some light work, had ruptured a blood- 
po care of the farm, and Lewis was apprentic- | unkind remark, but simply said : its gratification consumes so much time. vessel ; and being alone, it was some min- 
ae ed to the hatter’s trade. ‘I never asked you to write for me be- | You have always obeyed me cheerfully, and | utes before she could summon a servant, 
aie When the time came for parting, it was | fore, and I would not now if a severe head- 1 am sure, if you have no higher motive and then it was nearly an hour before me- 
! sadenough. Lewis was dressed in his | ache did not unfit me for the task.’ than to please me, you will lay aside all et aid yee and, like Jeannie it came 
go Sunday suit, and with his little bundle of |‘ But why not put off writing till your useless needlework for six months, and nce oh, e ‘silver cord’ was loosed, and 
to Thee dothing upon his arm, he moved off down | headache is cured, mother >” spend those hours which you would other- no human agency could gather again its 
oh the street quite briskly. His mother stood ‘’Tis an important letter, and must be | W18¢ spend upon embroidery in acquiring broken threads. From that day of terri- 
, at the open door, waving her handkerchief | sent in the evening mail.’ the language I admire so much. If at the | ble anguish, a change came over Jeannie, 
towards him, and his weeping sisters hid The young lady rose, gathered up her end of six months you are willing to lay and instead of employing every golden mo- 
ord, their heads, as if unwilling to see him go | gay worsteds, and followed her mother to aside study and turn again to worsted work, | ment in accomplishing some selfish aim of 
i! away, while the boys were shouting to him | the library; but the letter was written I make no objection. her own, she became a most attentive, de- 
rit pure! to‘ be sure and come home early Saturday ! with such an ill grace and disobliging air, Jeannie loved embroidery, but she loved ia daughter, and tender, obliging sister. 
night.’ that Mrs. Corwin wished she had not | her father better; and, ever willing to The memory of her past selfishness, that 
. endure, Mr. Wilkins received him kindly, and | troubled her daughter. please him, she expressed her willingness had embittered her gentle mother’s last 
d went about the shop with him, showing Jeannie had grown so selfish of late, | to make the trial. Day after day and hours was ever present ; but, like a strong 
nd! him the different implements and explain- | that she found no time for performing those | month after month she bent as unweariedly angel, it assisted her in conquering the 
AL DW, ing their use, till Lewis was actually im- | little nameless acts of love which fill a | over her study-table as she had formerly fault which had given others so much pain, 
patient to begin his work. Before this } home with sunshine. Mr. Corwin spent | bent over her embroidery-frame. At first, and caused her own heart such agony. 
YER could be, however, he was sent off to the | so large a portion of his time in the count- her highest motive was to win her father’s Hannan E. Brapsury. 
, grocery store, to purchase a gallon of rum, | ing room, that he had scarcely noticed this | approving smile; but soon a genuine love — — —— 
> that there might be an observance of the | fault cf his favorite daughter, and Mrs. | for the poetical language prompted her un- Narrative 
" custom that then existed of ‘treating.’— | Corwin, hoping the fault would disappear | tiring efforts. ° 
, This was done on all occasions of interest ; ; with her daughter’s passion for worsted But did Jeannie grow less selfish, less 
, and whenever an apprentice entered upon work, had never spoken of it. miserly of her time, when she exchanged ORIGINAL, 
grow j— his first day’s work, every one expected ‘ Jeannie, my child, I wish you would | her embroidery-frame for the study-table ? A VOYAGE. 
feed, tobe invited to drink of his‘ entering treat.’ | learn the German language,’ said Mr. Alas! Jeannie possessed many noble Twenty years ago! ‘ What along time,’ 
But more of this in the next chapter. Corwin, as he laid aside his evening paper | qualities, but ‘ one thing needful’ was want- says some Tittle a or bo ; What” 
tte - and bent his eyes affectionately upon his | ing to make her a perfect woman. Her short time to pl as ? sa ae : i 
| ri | eldest daughter. heart was a stranger to that charity which Liaiie teal” ent th y —— i if 
Mora aes. ‘Learn the German, father? why, I | ‘ suffereth long and is kind.’ : pon the years, many alas: 
a See z . 3 misspent, that have passed forever, bring- 
——— thought I bade good-bye to school-books She performed the little services which ing nearer and nearer the inevitabl b 
I AM TOO BUSY. when I left Mrs. Hadlam’s school ; I hard- | her mother seldom required at her hands, Well pe icin ttond all v t a tomb. 
e meek ; Stitch. stitch. stitch ! but it was not the | ly find time to read the papers, and how | so ungraciously, that Mrs. Corwin, after a years sins 1 ts J ad ‘hae valk ond wert 
. dolorous ¢ song of the shirt’ which the fair | Could I learn a difficult language ?? few vain attempts to inspire in her heart | i: the New World. We wae hal ba 
: -— ar! pte tme= sat Peder ° early all 
maiden hummed, as her busy fingers plied What makes you so busy, Jeannie? | an obliging, self-sacrificing disposition, left together, with the exception of one married 
‘a: the bit of shining steel We certainly employ help enough in our | her entirely to her favorite pursuits. olched. ‘endl Gur fetes. Whe ‘eet t 
we G5 ‘ 8 : . house to give my daughter sufficient lei- Little Fred and Kate, too, soon ceased | - 4 , pe wether 
t free Jeannie Corwin knew nothing of the dy. wenaiiie’ J ie? with frocks | © New York. There was our beloved 
‘seam, gusset, and band,’ stitched in * pov- | Sure for study. a Se ee eae eae were ae: one ail ieee my five sisters 
Banner. erty, hunger, and dirt.’ Her fair, soft ‘Oh, I seldom perform any household | and broken kites, for she was always too and myself. Those were not the days of 
ae hands never finished a useful garment, work ; but visiting, receiving company, and | busy to heed their wants. steam ships, and our voyage of six weeks, 
TION lever wrought for daily bread; and yet | S°WiD8, keep me hurried all the a ’ But a bitter lesson was in reserve for | may furnish a few amusing reminiscences, 
ANe Bj Most industriously bent she over her work. What are you sewing to-night ? asked | Jeannie, perhaps the only one that would | if only in contrast to the hot haste and un- 
» Winns! ‘Come, Jeannie, mend my kite,’ called | Mt. Corwin. . wp, | ever have touched the deep springs of her | bounded luxuries of the ocean travelling of 
, Ms. little Fred from the garden; but Jeannie | ‘Do you not — i ite Seats | hat. . ‘ the present day. Our good ship, called 
n advance scarcely raised her eyes from the stitching, | S°Tee™ I have wrought so long upon?’ and Mrs. Corwin, always delicate, had for | the‘ Vibilia,’ was built something in the 
r, Agents fp ‘din no very gentle tones told her broth- she carried the embroidery to her father, | many months been rapidly approaching the | style of an East Indiaman, with an upper: 
> er that ‘he was a very meddlesome fellow, and knelt by his side while he examined | < covered bridge, leading from light to light,’ | deck, and dining-room below, even with 
XXVI always calling for her when she was busy, |** a tle , but Jeannie, always bending over her | the quarter deck, and possessing, I assure 
3 ; and Nancy had nothing to do but look af- This is a nice piece of work, my child, | books, heard not the deep ominous cough, you, no superfluities of furniture and ac- 
ing, may ter broken kites.’ and must have cost you a deal of labor ‘— | marked not the painful pressure of the | commodation, but it was airy and pleasant, 
r $1, Ah, Miss Jeannie, if you had only seen | How long have you wrought upon it? thin blue hands upon an aching side, and | of which virtues the cabins below stairs 
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THE YOUTH'’S 


COMPANION. 











were entirely destitute. The small stern 


lay tossing in the agony of sea-sickness in 


our narrow beds, what thoughts of sweet » 


home, with its pleasant garden and loving 
friends left behind, came over our desolate 
minds, to aggravate the misery of mind and 
body! When during this melancholy period 
an accident occurred, still increasing the 
gloom that pervaded all things. The ship’s 


carpenter fell from the topmast, and was | 


killed upon the spot, and the succeeding 
day he was sewed up in his hammock, and 
lowered through one of the portholes to be 


committed to the deep till the resurrection | 
We crawled from our berths to | 
witness the imposing ceremony of a burial | 


morn ! 


at sea, and with faces of great solemnity, 
the sailors stood around bare headed, while 
the beautiful service was read over their 
unfortunate comrade, who in one moment 
passed from life unto death. After this, 
for many days an unusual awe seemed to 
rest upon the whole vessel, but youth is 
buoyant und hopeful, and as seasickness 
abated and fine weather came on, our spirits 
returned, and the enjoyments of ocean life 
succeeded to its sorrows. Oh, who but 
those who have witnessed the exquisite 
spectacle of moonlight nights at sea, can 
imagine the wonders that are displayed 
throughout sea and sky! The apparently 
boundless ocean, the increased size of the 
full moon, which seems so much larger 
than when viewed from land, all contribute 
to excite wonder and deep interest, and 
when soft musicis added to the charm, the 
spirit is wrapped in such visions as those 
can never feel who have not sailed upon 
the ‘ deep, deep sea’ far from the sight of 
land! Upon such nights we used to sit 
for hours silently side by side, till a very 
late hour would admonish us to retire. 

On calm days, my sisters would pursue 
their usual avocations; two would sit 
apart and play at chess, others would sew 
knit, or read, and our dear mother who 
was never idle, would always find useful 
employment; but it was not performed 
with her usual sprightliness. A thorn was 
rankling in her gentle heart. The pleasant 
home where her children were born and 
brought up, the dear, kind neighbors and 
friends of her earliest years, she never 
could forget them, even for a moment.— 
Age cannot find any charm in novelty,— 
youth looks forward, and hope is her guid- 
ing star, but age has no suchresource, she 
with melancholy regret, remembers the 
pleasures of the past, that can never more 
return. But though the worldly hopes of 
our beloved mother were destroyed, she 
had those of the Christian before her, and 
enjoyed a consolation the world can neither 
give nor take away. 

The captain of our vessel was quite an 
old man, and he had a dog that had sailed 
with him several times round the world. 
Capt. Stephenson and his dog Lion were 
both characters in their way, both grave, 
dignified, and not willing to admit any ap- 
proach towards familiarity. Whenever 
Lion was thirsty, he would walk about the 
deck, with a little tin bucket in his mouth, 
and look up to any one with his fine in- 
telligent eyes, whom he thought kind 
enough to fill it with water, but woe betide 
the individual who presumed to pat or 
speak to him, when he was not disposed 
to be caressed. 

We encountered one or two severe gales, 
and I would describe these ; but, my young 
friends, storms at sea have been described 
by abler pens than mine, and I will not 
venture upon a subject to which even the 
gifted can scarcely do justice. We were 
favored, upon the whole, with what was 
called in those days, a prosperous voyage. 
Six long weeks out of sight of land. 

At the present time, people can step 
across the Atlantic in a few days, call upon 
their friends, and step back again; but at 
the period to which I allude, it was an 
undertaking of no ordinary kind to emigrate 
to America. Ifthe facilities of travelling 
continue to increase, we shall in a few 
more years, step over to China to make a 
call, and think nothing of it, or no more 
than we now do of going by Rail Road a 
few hundred miles. 

There were a great many interesting in- 
cidents that occurred during our six weeks 
voyage, but I am afraid of tiring the young 
readers of ‘ The Companion,’ also I remem- 
ber a hint concerning lengthy articles, so 
I shall close this at present, hoping if any 


. reader is being hurried across the Atlantic 
windows served to make darkness just | 


visible, and as during the first week we | 


in the splendid Steam Palaces of ’53, he 
will occasionally bestow a thought upon 
the weary family, who twenty years ago, 
pursued the same route in the good ship 
Vibilia, and who have ever since been 
dwellers in the New World, without even 
a faint hope of ever again seeing the rever- 
ed soil of Old England. THe Extte. 
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ORIGINAL. 
LIVES OF THE PRESIDENTS. 
NO. X. 


JOHN TYLER. 


John Tyler, the tenth President of the 

United States, was born at Charles City, 
in Charles City county, in the year 1789. 
Mr. Tyler was educated at William and 
Mary’s College, studied law at that institu- 
tion, and in the office of his father, and en- 
tered at an early age upon the practice of 
his profession. Scarcely had he reached 
the age of twenty-one years before he was 
elected by the people of his native county, 
to represent them in the State Legislature. 
Here we find him very zealous in his ef- 
forts to promote the interests of his con- 
stituents and the commonwealth. In 1816, 
he was elected a representative to Congress, 
and continued a member of that body until 
1821. ‘ He here distinguished himself as 
a ready and fluent debater, and attracted 
the notice of the people of his native State 
by the strength and boldness of his views, 
on the great questions of the day.’ In 
1825 Mr. Tyler was elected governor of the 
commonwealth of Virginia and devoted 
himself with ardor to the development of 
her resources. In 1827 he was elected to 
to the Senate of the United States for six 
years. Here his talents and industrous ap- 
plication to business, commanded the res- 
pect of the whole body with whom he was 
associated. During his term of service, 
great and important questions of civil poli- 
cy were discussed and investigated. Pro- 
bably at no period since the existence of 
the government, were weightier matters 
discussed, or a greater amount of talent 
called into requisition, than in the years 
1830, ’32, 33, and ’34. The deepest ex- 
citement pervaded the country. During 
this time it is said ‘that Mr. Tyler acted 
like a man of principle and honor,’ and 
when he could not conscientiously adopt 
all the views of those who had elected him 
to office, he resigned to give place to some 
one who could agree to what was required. 
‘He sacrificed a station as honorable as 
any which presents itself to the ambition of 
a citizen of the United States, and volun- 
tarily sought retirement from a scene which 
he embellished by his highly cultivated 
talents, and ennobled by his lofty and un- 
compromising integrity.’ 

‘His virtues and independence as a 
statesman,’ says his biographer, ‘ still con- 
tinued to hold a firm grasp on the affec- 
tions of the people. The Whig party 
cherishing for him an elevated regard, plac- 
ed him on the ticket with the late General 
William Henry Harrison, as their candi- 
date for the Vice Presidency. He was 
elected, and on the fourth of March 1841, 
took his seat as Vice President of the 
United States, little thinking that in one 
short month, the duties of the Presidency 
would devolve upon him. President Har- 
rison died on the fourth of April, and ac- 
cording to the Constitution, the duties and 
responsibilities of President were devolved 
upon Vice President Tyler. Immediately 
after the desease of President Harrison, 
Mr. Webster, Jr., chief clerk of the depart- 
ment of state, left Washington for the resi- 
dence of Vice President Tyler, in Virginia, 
bearing a letter notifying him of the me- 
lancholy event which had transpired. Mr. 
Tyler lost no time in repairing to the seat 
of government, where he arrived on the 
sixth instant. He was immediately waited 
upon by the heads of the departments to 
pay him their official and personal respect. 
The Vice President signified to them his 
deep feeling of the public calamity sustain- 
ed by the death of General Harrison, and 
expressed his profound appreciation of the 
heavy responsibilities so suddenly devolv- 
ed upon himself. After his term of office 
had expired, Mr. Tyler returned to his 
former home in Virginia. 

ESTELLE. 


| at the north western corner of the town, 


Sabbath ‘School. 





ORIGINAL. 


PICNIC AT MOUNT HYGIRA. 


A Sabbath school and Temperance Pic- 
Nic was held in Foster, R. I., on Wednes- 
day, September the 21st, on Mount Hygira, 


about a mile from East Killingly in Con- 
necticut. Some fifteen hundred children 
and adults were present, and enjoyed a 
season long to be remembered with plea- 
sure. 

At an early hour the Sabbath schools in 

Foster, Scituate, Gloucester, Chepachet, 
and Killingly, were mustered, and soon set 
out on their way; some on foot, but mostly 
in carriages, for the place of gathering.— 
We rode with one party some ten miles to 
the rendezvous. One of our carriages held 
about twenty, andthe others from four to 
ten, ard, as we proceeded, other vehicles 
joined our march, and the aspect of joyous- 
ness and pleased expectation of the festive 
group, bearing banners, wreaths, and 
bouquets, was quite exhilarating. Arrived 
at the place of stopping, carriages were 
seen all along the sides of the road in the 
vicinity of a farm-house, store, and school- 
house, the only buildings in sight, and per- 
sons were in waiting to take charge of the 
horses, and arrange the schools in the order 
of procession. The band of music from 
Providence sent up their rich strains upon 
the air, and it was about eleven oclock, 
when the march, delayed by late arrivals, 
was taken up for the grove on Mount 
Hygira. On arriving at the place of meet- 
ing, passing down the road and through a 
field, a beautiful grove, the trees remarka- 
bly tal' and graceful, presented itself, and 
a raised platform, capable of holding the 
band, a piano-forte, a singing choir, and 
the officers, committee, speakers, and spe- 
cially honored guests, was seen, while be- 
fore it on a rising ground, gradually slop- 
ing upwards, were the seats for the Sab- 
bath schools. The band playing all the 
while, the schools were soon seated in ad- 
mirable order, and the banners of Sabbath 
schools and Temperance were lifted up, 
presenting an animated picture and full-of 
hope for the philanthropist and the Chris- 
tian. After prayer, and singing by the 
choir, the President of the day, Rev. Mr. 
Harriman of Chepachet, announced the 
speaker, a clergyman from Scituate, to ad- 
dress the Sabbath schools. He began by 
welcoming those present to this quiet, beau- 
tiful, and rural spot, named after the fabu- 
lous goddess of Health, which practice of 
naming groves, mountains, and rivers, after 
imaginary Deities, had come down to us 
from the times of Heathen and classic an- 
tiquity. With more propriety, in view of 
the character of those assembled and the 
objects aimed at in our coming together, 
we might, he said, term it Mount Zion. 
Sabbath schools, he continued, were not 
of remote origin. It was only some twenty 
or thirty years ago, without any flourish of 
trumpets, but simply to rescue the Sabbath 
from profanation and instruct in some of the 
rudiments of education, that they were in- 
stituted. They had quietly taken their 
place ameng the schools of instruction, and 
had become the necessary and indispensa- 
ble additions to the means of training up 
a virtuous and pious youth for the church, 
the country and the world. Probably 
there is not a town or city in the country, 
not excepting California and Oregon, with- 
out a Sabbath school, so wide spread is 
this system. 

After these general remarks, the speaker 
severally addressed the scholars, the teach- 
ers, the parents, and all friends of the 
Sabbath school. 

[These remarks, for want of room, we 
must omit. | 
After the addresses and music, the pro- 
cession was again formed in the original 
order, and marching out of the grove on 
the one side, passed down a road and re- 
turned by another opening, to a cleared 
and level space under shady trees, where 
the tables, in the form of a square, were 
spread for the entertainment of the guests. 
It was so arranged, that the females march- 
ed in on one side of the tables, and the 
males on the other, until the whole space 
was occupied. A glance at the tables,— 
their extent, and the profusion of the good 
things upon them, satisfied a doubt which 
had arisen in some minds, who had said, 














fearful ofa surprise in so great a co 


























































































* Whence should we have so much bre edi 
in the wilderness, as to fill so great a mul and 
titude *’ On saying to some one after the J 
repast, when the twelve hundred childve a 
and teachers, (the number counted at a yrs 
tables at the first serving,) had satiated e 
our appetite, sharpened by the bracing ajz but 
exercise, and long-fasting. ‘This soon, y~ 
reminds us of the Saviour feeding the five 7 
thousand.” ‘ Yes,’ he replied, ‘ and I think hun 
the fragments here would be about the life, 
same as on that occasion.’ bor 
After dinner we marched back again and upo 
entered the other avenue to the grove 0 1 
posite the natural amphitheatre or circu, > 
area for speaking, and after prayer anj . 
music, Clement Webster, Esq., Editor of ee 
the Providence Tribune, spoke very abjy ye 
for an hour on the subject of Temperang J 
the larger part of his remarks, however 
were to adults, and not to children, ay) | — 
some one should have followed him in, 
specific address to them. It all pasgeg 
over notwithstanding, very happily, ang C 
the children seemed to relish his witticisn, J“ 
as well as the older portion of the audieng. J 2 
A variety of toasts followed, to call oy a 
speakers, and in short and pertinent speech. 
es, interspersed with music from the band fore 
and the sacred choir, the exercises termin. I" 
ated with a religious benediction, followed I °° 
by three hearty cheers from the assembly, den 
All appeared satisfied, and as the hour was fe” 
now late, nearly five o’clock, the people Ruy 
moved rather hastily, but in good order, tp mal 
find their carriages, which were as thickas Jo 
blackberries along the road. th 
Some little variety of incidents occurred, i 
There was a boy of some ten or twelve fee” 
years, seen walking near the head of the Jy "8 
procession, with a boot on one foot and the - 
other naked. He had on a tattered hat, Jo” 
and shabby clothes, yet his sunburnt and Jy” 
healthy countenance, beamed as _ proudly 
and hopefully expectant, as any, of the rn 
youthful group, to whose neat appearance i 
he formed so strong a contrast. We hope a 
he obtained a good dinner, and doubt not re 
that he did in a period of such general ha- Jy” 
monyand freedom. Oninquiring, wewer Je" 
informed, that his father was intemperate, “al 
and that he was a bright boy, but rather * 
roguish. Poor fellow! that energetic and fg” 
hopeful look of thine, if no friendly hand is mt 


extended may be changed, and the curse 
of intemperance settle upon the innocent 
child who had no training. Will not some 
one for the love of humanity adventure for 
him, who may yet fill some honorable post? 
Another eccentric character, a man of 
some thirty-five or forty years, and repr 
sented as insane, was very conspicuous in 
this seene—none more so. He annoyed 
no one, said nothing, and did nothing but 
march with the multitude and gaze witha 
vacant stare on the pageant, but certainly 
every body saw him, and had some sort of 
feeling raised by his appearance, and he 
will not soon be forgotten. He had no hat 
and was barefoot, and wore a brown frock 
and pantaloons of coarse fabric, that had 
seen some service. And yet there was 
something majestic and even classical in 
his appearance. Rather above the medium 
height, straight, and a fine model of a man- 
ly form, and walking with a stately step 
anda reserved but not unfriendly counte- 
nance, he was a prominent figure. Stand- 
ing still, perfectly motionless, as he some- 
times did, with one observant eye upon the 
passing procession, his long brown hair 
clustering over his head and falling in ring- 
lets upon his shoulders, a full face bronzed 
by the weather, a high and spacious fore- 
head, and beard ofa long summer’s growth, 
he seemed a statue of classic time,—a man 
of other days. ‘ He was among them, not 
of them.’ 
What is that man’s history? We never 
heard. He seemed a familiar object, for 
though some of the ladies and children 
started at his appearance, in general he was 
passed by with indifference, as if he had 
been an accustomed sight. There was 4 
nobleness in thus passing him by without 
insult—a generosity, in thus leaving him 
undisturbed to gather from the pageant 
scene what joy and comfort might, in some 
stinted measure, find their way to ! 
benighted soul! Who could not rejoice 
as one of the blessings of that celebration, 
the transmitting of pleasure or relief, t0 
a mind disordered, shrunk, as it were into 
nothing, yet still holding some alliance 
with humanity, and whose mind like the 
fragments of some shattered mirror, reflect- 
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edin broken vision, the scenes of the past 
d the present. 
. pees other reflections, of this occasion, 
me thought of its contrast with former 
times, with a military muster of that period, 
and what a delightful change,—no drink 
put pure cold water now. The elevation, 
too, which such a gathering has upon the 
staid, quiet, and selfish characteristics of 
humanity ; its good influence upon social 
life, and mental cultivation, and patriotic 
urpose, as well as the direct operation 
upon the Sabbath schools and temperance, 
and we could not but thank the getters up 
of the Pic-Nic, and rejoice that Killingly 
came over the border line of Rhode Island, 
not in battle array, butin fraternal union 
and Christian labor. Cc. Cc. B. 








Natural fjistorp. 
~ 'PHE LION HUNTER. 


Cumming. the famous African lion hun- 
ter, gives an extraordinary relation of an 
incident with a lion which happened to 
himself. He says:— 

‘Ruyter came towards me, and I ran 
forward to obtain a view beyond a slight 
rise in the ground to see whether the lion- 
esshad gone. Inso doing, I came sud- 
denly upon them, within about seventy 
yards; they were standing looking back at 
Ruyter. I then very rashly commenced 
making a rapid stalk in upon them, and 
fred at the nearest, having only one shot 
inmy rifle. The ball told loudly, and the 
lioness at which I had fired, wheeled right 
round and came on lashing her tail, show- 
ing her teeth, and making that horrid, mur- 
derous deep growl which an angry lion 
generally utters. At the same moment, 
her comrade, who seemed better to know 
that she was in the presence of man, made 
shasty retreatinto the reeds. The instant 
the lioness came on, I stood up to my full 
height, holding my rifle, and my arms ex- 
tended, and high above my head. This 
checked herin her course; but on looking 
round and missing her comrade, and ob- 
serving Ruyter slowly advancing, she was 
till more exasperated, and, fancying that 
she was being surrounded, she made 
another forward movement, growling ter- 
tibly. This was a moment of great dan- 
ger. I felt that my only chance of safety 
was extreme steadiness; so, standing mo- 
tionless as a rock, with my eyes firmly fix- 
ed upon her, I called out in a clear, com- 
manding voice, ‘ Halloo! old girl, what’s 
the hurry? take it easy; halloo! halloo!’ 

‘The lioness instantly once more halted, 
and seemed perplexed,.looking round for 
hercomrade. I then thought it prudent to 
tata retreat, which I very slowly did, 
ulking to the lioness all the time. She 
vemed undecided as to her future move- 
ments, and was gazing after me and snuff- 
ing the ground when [I last beheld her.’ 

( Forrester’s Mag. 




















- Obituary. ’ 
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ORIGINAL. 


RESTRAIN YOUR PASSIONS. 

Mr. Editor—Remembering with plea- 
we the intense interest which I used to 
ukein your excellent paper, I now offer 
m the following little sketch of facts 
hich have fallen under my own observa- 
o, Which if you deem worthy, you are 
‘liberty to publish. 

Inasmall, yet beautiful country town, 
eda family of three happy children.— 
lle, Mary and Benny. They played to- 
‘her as happily as possible; they cared 
bt to associate with other children, nor did 
hey, 

Oneevening when they were playing 
eath the willow which shaded their cot- 
g, some little dispute occurred, (a very 
husual thing) which resulted in Alice be- 
ming very angry with Benny, and seeing 
standing on a chair, she ran at him in 
t anger and pushed him over. He 
tk his head against a stone as he reach- 
ithe ground, which rendered him insen- 
Me, What were the feelings of Alice 
, when she saw him lying as if dead! 
talled him, she soothed him, she kis- 
thim, but he did not move; and she, 
Neving him to be dead, ran, with her 
t, scampering into the house. Their 
‘ter, alarmed at the noise, asked them 
Was the matter. To this question 
ecould not reply, but Mary told her 














that Alice had killed little Benny. And 
when they reached the yard, what a sight 
was there! Little Benny was lying just 
as he had fallen, while the blood slowly 
oozing from his nose, had stained his pret- 
ty face, and even his golden curls. The 
proper remedies were applied, and he slow- 
ly revived, but was delirious all that night, 
and Alice, poor Alice, ‘ would not be com- 
forted.’ She would run into the room 
every now and then, to ask how he was, 
and when she saw a convulsion come on, 
and him struggling and gasping in his ago- 
ny, she would go weeping from the room. 
And when she went to bed that night, and 
saw the empty piace beside her, (for Ben- 
ny always slept with her) she cried as if 
her heart would break, and at last falling 
into a troubled sleep, she dreamt that her 
brother was dead. 

The next day Benny was no better; but 
towards evening he slept, and the doctor 
told Alice that he was getting well, which 
took a great load from herheart. But in 
about an hour a dreadful convulsion came 
on, and he was taken into the garden, 
under the very willow tree where he had 
fallen, that he might have more air. It 
was a beautiful summer evening, and the 
perfume of the flowers filled the air. The 
whole family were assembled there, expect- 
ing every moment to see little Benny 
breathe his last. 

At length he awakened from his troubled 
sleep, and fixing his eyes, which seemed 
but a reflection of the deep blue sky above 
him, upon Alice, he murmured, ‘ Alice, 
don’t !” and died. 

Ah! reader, suppose you had been in 
her place ; think what your feelings would 
have been! And I say to any one who 
may chance to read this, restrain your pas- 
sions, for if you do not, they will cause you 
in after life, many, many bitter tears of re- 
morse and vain regrets. S. 











Henevolence. 
THE AYAH. 


A young girl, some years ago, playing 
near her father’s house, in the village of 
Nepal, was by some heartless persons seiz- 
ed, brought to Calcutta, and sold for a 
slave. The providence of God so ordered 
it, that she came into the possession of a 
kind mistress, who brought her up as_ her 
Ayah, or nurse, and who afterwards grant- 
ed her her liberty. In the capacity of an 
Ayah, she has since attended several ladies, 
but none ever took the trouble to teach 
her the way of salvation; consequently 
she grew up in ignorance, adopted the 
Mussulman habits, and altogether lived as 
a Mahommedan. But at length her con- 
science began to trouble her ; she felt ex- 
ceedingly uneasy in her mind, but was un- 
conscious of the cause. She then entered 
the service of the lady with whom she is 
now living, and made known to her the 
state of her mind. This lady taught the 
poor woman the Lord’s prayer, in English ; 
and, knowing no better, without under- 
standing a word of what she said, she en- 
deavored to satisfy her mind with constant- 
ly repeating thisform of prayer. She now, 
however, began to feel herself a lost sinner 
in the sight of God, and in want of a Sav- 
ior. The poor woman knew not where to 
go for advice. But God had provided 
means for accomplishing his purpose of 
mercy towards this lost sheep. One day 
a beggar went to the door of her mistress’ 
house, to solicit alms; the Ayah entered 
into conversation with him, not about the 
trifles which generally form the subject of 
their conversation, but about the salvation 
of the soul. ‘ Oh,’ said the man, ‘I have 
heard about that before.’ ‘Where?’ said 
the woman. ‘ Ata house in Durrumtella, 
where the beggars receive a weekly supply 
of rice, and aman comes and preaches to 
us about our souls, and about salvation by 
Jesus Christ.’ ‘ About Jesus Christ, did 
you say?’ the Ayah replied; ‘where is 
that man to be found? I will go to him 
at once; if salvation is to be obtained by 
Jesus Christ, itis just what I want. I will 
go, and perhaps he will tell me how to find 
Jesus Christ? The man told her where he 
lived, and that he was one of the native 
Catechists, Narapot Christian. The poor 
girl went immediately in search of the man 
who could direct her to Jesus. She came 
to his house, told him her history, her 
hopes and fears, and begged advice. He 











taketh away the sin of the world ;’ explain- 
ed the mysteries of redemption, that ‘ God 
was in Christ reconciling the world unto 
himself, not imputing their trespasses unto 
them.’ 

Her mind now became easy ; she found 
she had laid hold of a hope which was an 
anchor of the soul, both sure and steadfast, 
and which entereth into that within the 
veil. She felt, although she was a great 
sinner, she could rejoice in God her Sav- 
ior. From this time she eagerly attended 
Divine service on the Sabbath afternoon, 
and occasionally received private instruc- 
tion from some kind friends. She was de- 
sirous of being baptized immediately, but 
the missionary, anxious to know more of 
her character, delayed it a considerable 
time. She was at length baptized one Sab- 
bath afternoon, by the name of Mary. 

; [Juv. Miss. Mag. 


Religion. 
THE PRAYING SAILOR BOY. 


The ‘ Cornelia’ was a good ship, (said 
one of the West India Chaplains of the 
Seaman’s Friend Society,) but at one time 
we feared that she was on her last voyage. 
We were but a few days out from the har- 
bor, when a severe storm of five days’ con- 
tinuance overtook us. 

I must tell you of a feat performed by a 
sailor-boy at the height of the storm. He 
was literally a boy, and far better fitted for 
thumbing Webster’s Spelling-book than 
furling a sailina storm. The ship was 
rolling fearfully. Some of the rigging got 
foul at the main-mast head, and it was 
necessary that some one should go np and 
rectify it. It was a perilous job. I was 
standing near the mate, and heard him or- 
der that boy to doit. He lifted his cap, 
and glanced at the swinging mast, the boil- 
ing wrathful seas, and at the steady deter- 
mined countenance of the mate. He hesi- 
tated in silence a moment; then, rushing 
across the deck, he pitched down into the 
forecastle. Perhaps he was gone two 
minutes, when he returned, laid his hands 
on the ratlines and went up with a will.— 
My eyes followed him till my head was diz- 














_zy, when I turned and remonstrated with 


the mate for sending the boy aloft. 
‘ He could not come down alive. 
did you send him?’ 

‘I did it,’ replied the mate, ‘ to save life. 
We've sometimes lost men overboard, but 
never a boy. See how he holds like a 
squirrel. He is more careful: he'll come 
down safe, I hope.’ 

Again I looked, till tears dimmed my 
eyes, and I was compelled to turn away, 
expecting every moment to catch a glimpse 
of his last fall. 

In about fifteen or twenty minutes he 
came down, and, straightening himself up 
with the conscious pride of having perform- 
ed a manly act, he walked aft with a smile 
on his countenance. 

In the course of the day I took occasion 
to speak to him, and asked him why he 
hesitated when ordered aloft. 

‘I went, sir,’ said the boy, ‘to pray.’ 
‘Do you pray ?” 

‘Yes, sir; I thought that 1 might not 
come down alive, and I went to commit my 
soul to God.’ 

‘Where did you learn to pray?’ 

‘At home; my mother wanted me to 
go to the Sunday school, and my teacher 
urged me to pray to God to keep me; and 
I do.’ 

‘ What was that you had in your jacket?” 
‘ My Testament, which my teacher gave 
me. I thoughtif I did perish I would 
have the word of God close to my heart.’ 

[ Christian Intelligencer. 


Why 








Nursery. 








A PAGE FROM THE NURSERY. 


‘ Will Jesus Christ love Annie?’ said a 
little girl, two years of age, one evening to 
her mamma, as she rose from her knees, 
after repeating her evening prayer. Part 
of that prayer was that very pretty verse 
which most little boys and girls know so 
well :— 

‘ Gentle Jesus, meek and mild, 

Look upon a little child ; 

Pity my simplicity, 

Suffer me to come to Thee.’ 
I dare say this very little girl might not 








directed her to the ‘Lamb of God, that 


nor what he had done for her in dying on 
the cross; but she appears to have a wish 
to be loved by Jesus. Now I wonder if 
our little readers ever thought and inquired, 
* Does Jesus Christ love me?’ To be lov- 
ed by Jesus is the greatest happiness and 
blessing; but not to be loved by him is to 
be in danger of eternal pain and woe. 

_ But what reply, you wonder, did the 
little girl’s mamma make? She said, ‘If 
Annie be good, Jesus Christ will love her.’ 
Is it not very delightful that, if little boys 
and girls pray sincerely, God will make 
them good? He will pardon all that has 
been naughty, and give them new and good 
hearts, and help them to love and serve him. 
Many children repeat prayers as the parrot 
speaks, ‘ How do you do?’ * Good morning,’ 
&c., and they think no more of what they 
say than that sagacious bird; but these are 
not the prayers that God will hear and 
answer. 

I knew a lady who took great pains to 
teach her little boy to pray, instead of re- 
peating prayers; and she used daily to ask 
* What would Joseph like God should do 
for him ?* and then she would bid the child 
knee] down and ask God ; and in like man- 
ner she would remind her little son of the 
mercies which God had given him, and 
then she taught him to thank God for them 
in all simplicity. 

Now it happened that this lady became 
very ill, and was obliged to lie in bed.— 
One day her little boy was allowed to go 
and see his mamma; and, as he was too 
small to look at her as she stood, he was 
allowed to climb upon the bed. Now Jo- 
seph loved his mamma very much, and 
wanted to see her better; so he kneeled 
down upon the bed and prayed, and said, 
‘Pray God make dear mamma well, that 
she may come down stairs again.’ Now it 
is true prayer to ask God for what we 
want ; andif we ask what is right and good, 
God will give it to us. No doubt God 
heard the simple prayer of this little boy. 
His mamma was soon better, and able to 
teach her little boy more about God. I 
hope this little boy did not forget to thank 
God for making his mamma well. I dare 
say he would not. We must never forget 
to thank God for his mercies. 


[ Early Days. 
Parental. 
GOOD AND BAD COMPANIONS. 


‘One day,’ says a Persian poet, ‘I saw a 
bunch of roses, and in the midst of them 
grew a tuft ofcommon grass. ‘ How,’ cri- 
ed I to the grass, ‘does a poor plant like 
you dare to be found in the company of 
roses?’ And I ran to tear away the turf; 
when the grass replied,‘ Spare me! It is 
true Iam notarose ; but you will perceive 
from my perfume, that 1 have been among 
the roses.’’ 
This is a pretty little fable, and it con- 
tains a good lesson. It brings to our mind 
one of the Proverbs of Solomon: ‘ He that 
walketh with wise men shall be wise; but 
a companion of fools shall be destroyed.’ 
Young people like to have companions, 
and it is proper that they should have them. 
If we thought we had no one who cared 
for us, or loved us, we should be unhappy. 
We want friends, that we may tell them 
what we feel, and what we think. But 
we must take great care in choosing our 
friends ; for just as the grass, in the fable, 
received the scent of the roses, so we be- 
come like those in whose company we are 
found. What companions, then, should 
you avoid? 
1. Those who speak bad words, or take 
the name of the Lord in vain. 
2. Those who lie or deceive. 
3. Those who delight in mischief or 
cruelty. 
4. Those who quarrel and fight. 
5. Those who go to races, theatres, 
dances, and other places of worldly plea- 
sure. 
6. Those who do not obey their parents 
and teachers. 
7. Those who do not keep holy the 
Lord’s Day. 
8. Those who mock the aged and af- 
flicted. 
9. Those who do not read the Bible, 
and who neglect the house of God. 
Such companions would do you harm; 
they would disgrace you, and perhaps ruin 
both body and soul. You may be civil to 























quite understand who Jesus Christ was, 


them, and kind ; you ought to pray for them 
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and pity them, and try to do them good . 
but you must not choose them for friends 
or companions—no, not one of them, for 
‘one sinner destroyeth much good.’ Ec- 
clesiastes ix, 18. 

The Bible says, ‘ Bleseed is the man [or 
child ] that standeth not inthe way of sin- 
ners.’ Psa. i,1. You may soon learn who 
are not fit to be your playmates or friends. 
You know the houses where they live, and 
the corners where they play, and the evil 
companions they select ; and you must not 
put yourself in their way.—Juv. Instructor. 


Editorial. 














THREE WEEKS FROM HOME. 
No. 4. 


In just two weeks from the day I left home, 
I entered Hartford by rail-road. 1 had never 
before spent a night in the city, and had only 
passed through the most business parts of it. 
The opinion I had formed from that cursory 
and partial view, had been anything but plea- 
sant, and I had always associated dust, and 
heat, and noise, with the name. I was quite 
surprised therefore, and delighted, to find as I 
rode over to my friends in one of the public 
carriages, (by the way, one of the neatest and 
prettiest public vehicles I have ever seen,) that 
portions of the city were as freshly green as 
any country village. Beautiful yards with 
varieties of fine trees and blossoming shrubs 
surrounded the houses, and gave to them an 
ait of refinement and repose, which it was 
charming to look upon. On the rising grounds 
west of the city stands the house of my friend, 
and I thought I had seldom seen anything more 
attractive than it was, beheld for the first time 
under the cloudless sky of a beautiful April 
afternoon. Everything was so green around 
it, so full of fresh joyous life, and was (with the 
help of a little imagination) smiling such a 
sweet welcome upon me, that I felt as if this 
grass and those trees had long been old friends 
of mine. Trees and flowers always look kind- 
ly upon me wherever I go, and seem to know 
that in my heart there is a strong and deep 
love for them. Do they not know it? Do they 
not discriminate between the gaze of a cold, 
careless eye, and a loving grateful one, bright 
ening in their sweet presence? Who shall 
answer in the negative ? 

Houses have to me an expression of their own 
externally, and especially internally. Some 
wear a cold, forbidding look—the very chairs 
and tables say ‘ touch-me-not,’ to the stranger 
who approaches them, and you feel constrained 
to sit uprightly, and to study your looks and 
sentences—ah! who has not been into one of 
these frowning houses? How different was 
the aspect of that I now entered for the first 
time! There was a cosy, comfortable look 
about the very walls, which spoke of welcome, 
and made one feel at home. The capacious 
easy chair, the pretty flowing curtains, grace- 
fully folded back, and the flowers in the little 
vases on the tables all smiled good-humoredly, 
bringing to the soul thoughts ‘ of sacred and 
home-felt delights.” Oh, there is nothing on 
earth so beautiful as a well ordered home, 
where refinement, affection, and more than all, 
religious faith, hallow all the daily life, and 
prepare the inmates for a more blessed home 
above. Here also was one, and only one child 
—a son about eleven years of age. Charlie 
was not a stranger, though I had known him 
less than the other children I had visited. He 
too had his pets, as children usually do, and 
should have. Perhaps of these, the best belov- 
ed and most highly prized, was the pony, a 
beautiful little animal that Charlie called his 
own. He was of very dark color, with a long 
tail, very round body, and slender legs. Har- 
nessed into a light buggy, he would skim fleet- 
ly over the ground, snd was gentle and obedi- 
ent asa lamb. But Charlie’s most perfect en- 
joyment was found in riding him. On plea- 
sant mornings he would mount him, and sally 
out in fine style, with head erect, and heart evi- 
dently beating high with a manly consciousness 
of power over the brisk little animal he rode. 
He was frequently accompanied by a young 
Miss, about his own age, who had also a pony, 
but as he was less tractable than Charlie’s, he 
was led by a man riding on another horse be- 
side her. After an excurcion of some miles 
they would return in high spirits, with eyes 
brightened, and cheeks reddened by the fresh 





morning breeze. I almost wished myself a 
child when I looked upon them so full of young, 
bounding life ; at least I wished that as full a 
current of health and vigor might rush through 
my frame, as revelled in theirs. I too, soon 
learned to like the pony; he was so gentle and 
so free, and during my week in Hartford, I had 
many charming rides around the beautiful en- 
virons of the city, for which I thanked the little 
pony most cordially. 

But Charley had still other pets. He inform- 
ed me, soon after my arrival, that he had two 
Guinea pigs, and on my telling him that I had 
never seen a Guinea pig, he very politely ex- 
tended to me an invitation to call upon his, at 
their residence in a box or pen under the piaz- 
za, I promised to do so with great pleasure on 
some future day. The next day was Saturday, 
and Monday morning was rainy, too rainy to 
venture forth. During the morning, I was sit- 
ting quietly before the grate, reading the last 
No. of the Eclectic, when Jo! all of a sudden, 
an unknown animal came with a bounce into 
my lap! It proved to bea Guinea pig, which 
Charlie had brought in for my inspection. It 
was a Curious little creature, something like a 
rabbit, only a great deal smaller, something like 
a kitten, and yet not much resembling either, 
or anything I had ever seen before. It had 
large, soft, beautiful, dark eyes, with a piggish- 
shaped face, and the funniest little legs, not 
more than an inch Jong, so that it crept or wad- 
dled along in a very peculiar manner. But 
Charlie himself shall describe them better than 
[ can, as he has written a composition upon the 
subject, which is in my possession, and which I 
think will please the readers of the Youth’s 
Companion, being written by one of their own 
age. I send it literally, without any change. 

Guinea Pics.—These little animals were 
originally natives of Brazil, but have long been 
introduced to this and other countries. The 
males sometimes devour their offspring, which 
also suffer much from cats and rats. 

Pens.—A cage can easily be made of an old 
box about two and a half feet long, and one 
foot wide, (or larger if desired) which can be 
slatted with laths. It should be divided into 
two or more apartments, a part should be cover- 
ed with a board for them to sleep in, the bottom 


of it covered with dry hay; it should be clean- P 


ed out as often as every 4 or 5 days. 

Foop.—They will eat bread, parsnips, tur- 
nips, beets, oats, apples, and almost every kind 
of green food, tea-leaves they seem to prefer, 
but they should not be given them constantly. 

Size, &c.—In size they are much smaller 
than a rabbit ; the upper lip is only half divid- 
ed; they have two cutting teeth in each jaw. 
They are of varied colors, white, black, and 
fawn; the tortoise-shell, a mixture of the three 
colors, is generally preferred. Some of the 
white ones have redeyes. Their flesh is eata- 
ble, but by no means good. They may be 
bought for 25 cents, and upwards according to 
age. Nature, which has so abundantly provid- 
ed the Cape of Good Hope sheep with tails, 
that the farmers, it is said, are frequently oblig- 
ed to provide small waggons to support them, 
has left the little Guinea pig totally destitute 
of this usual ornament. Were it not for their 
color they might properly be compared to ‘a 
cat without a tail.’ 

I hope Charlie willenjoy seeing himself in 
print. He showed me a drawing of one of his 
Guinea pigs, whose name was Daisy, and 
which might perhaps profitably be prefixed to 
the description, but I did not gain possession of 
it. Besides his pony and his pigs, he had 
several other pets which were possessed of 


peculiar excéllencies, but [ cannot describe 
them here. 0. P. Q. 


NEW PUBLICATION. 

Christian Progress ; a Sequel to the Anzisus 
Inquirer after Salvation. By John Angell 
James. Gould and Lincoln, 59 Washington 
street, Boston. 

A man was once asked the question, whether 
he approved of the doctrine of perseverance. He 
replied, ‘I do aot approve of the perseverance 
of sinners, but I approve of the perseverance 
of saints.’ Much is said at the present day of 
progress, by a class of people, who we fear are 
progressing downwards. The book above 
named, we think, will assist those who are de- 
sirous of progressing upwards in the heavenly 
race after Salvation. 


Number sixty-two of the Farmer’s Almanac, 











for 1854, is just issued by Jenks, Hickling & 
Swan. The visits of old and valued friends 


are always welcome. 
ACT 


LETTER FROM PUSSY. 


A dear little girl of our acquaintance, lately 
attended a Fair in Cambridge. She was much 
interested in the many pretty things offered 
for sale ; but most of all in the Post Office.— 
She had left her father and mother in New 
York, and the letters she received from them 
were her delight. When told she might find 
a letter in the Post Office for her, she applied 
for one. When she had given her name, the 
Postmistress stepped back, and ina few mo- 
ments handed the following, addressed to her 
by name, with the picture of a cat, which was 
as pleasing to her as it will be to the reader :— 

Dear Mistress.—How can you let me mew 
at the door so long, and not open it? Ido so 
long to come in, and it is so little trouble for 
you to lift the latch: and how can you have 
the heart to eat your dinner, while I sit watch- 
ing every mouthful so enviously, and lick my 
chaps so hungrily allthetime. And how cruel 
you are to insist on playing with me when I 
am so sleepy I don’t know what to do! and I 
do wish you would not stroke me the wrong 
way, when I] have licked my fur smooth and 
nice! How would you like it if I tumbled 
y our hair, when you had just brushed it ? 

Your aggrieved, Puss. 


AMERICAN BOARD OF COMMISSIONERS. 


The forty-fourth anniversary meeting of the 
American Board of Commissioners for Foreign 
Missions commenced in Cincinnati, Ohio, Oct. 
4th. The Board met under circumstances the 
most cheering. Its debt is entirely paid off, 
and there is a balance in the treasury of over 
$4000. ‘The receipts this year have exceeded 
the estimates by nearly $15,000. Anunusual- 
ly large number of missionaries (forty) have 
been sent out this year, and forty-eight others 
are under appointment. The reports from the 
missions generally are quite encouraging and 
full of promise for the future. The Board has 
under its care no less than 28 distinct missions, 
with 149 stations and outstations, and 621 la- 
borers, who have the care of 103 churches, 
nearly 26,000 church members, over 23,000 
pupils in schools, and 11 printing presses.— 
Such are some of the fruits of 44 years’ labor. 








Poetry. 
THE RELIGION OF PAYING DEBTS. 


One of our religious exchanges has the fol- 
lowing strong remarks on this subject. They 
drive the nail in to the head and clinch it: 

‘Men may sophisticate as they please.— 
They can never make it right, and all the bank- 
rupt laws in the universe cannot make it right 
for them not to pay their debts. There is a 
sin in this neglect, as clear and as deserving 
church discipline as in stealing or false swear- 
ing. He who violates his promise to pay, or 
withholds the payment of a debt when it is in 
his power to meet his engagement, ought to be 
made to feel that in the sight of all honest men 
he isa swindler. Religion may be a very 
comfortable cloak under which to hide, but if 
religion does not make a man deal justly, it is 
not worth having.’ ~ 

—@——— 


A WORD TO LITTLE GIRLS. 

Who is lovely? It is the girl who drops 
sweet words, kind remarks, and pleasant smiles 
as she passes along; who has a kind word for 
every boy or girl she meets in trouble, and a 
kind hand to help her companions out of diffi- 
culty ; she never scolds, never contends, never 
teazes her mother, nor seeks in any way to 
lessen, but always to increase, her happiness. 
Would it not please you to pick upa string of 
pearls, drops of gold, diamonds, or precious 
stones, as you pass along the street? But 
these are the precious stones that can never be 
lost. Extend a friendly hand to the friendless, 
Smile on the sad and dejected. Sympathize 
with those in trouble. Strive everywhere to 
diffuse around you sunshine and joy.—{f you 
do this, you will be sure to be beloved. Oh, 
you will be so ‘lovely? [Juv. Miss. Herald. 

—_—————_ 


THINK TWICE. 


On one occasion I was much amused by a 
conversation among my scholars respecting 
Noah’s ark; in the course of which one of them 
asserted, that God was in the ark before Noah. 
To this fact no one objected, but the lad as 
usual being called upon to produce his proof 
replied, that God did not say to Noah ‘go in,’ 
but he sail,‘ come in.’ At another time it was 
stated, that Zacharias was struck deaf and 
dumb by the angel. It was readily acknowledg- 
ed that he became dumb, but proof was requir- 
ed that he was deaf. The lad replied, that the 
fact was proved by the friends making signs to 
the father how he would have his son called.— 
Indeed, such was the manner in which every 
thing was brought to the test of sacred truth, 
that I was — to be cautious in what I ad- 
vanced, and when asked a question, to think 
twice before I answered it. 











——<—— 


SCRAPS. 


Genrizirr is neither in birth; wealth, man. 
ner nor fashion, but in mind. A high sense of 
honor, a determination never to take a mean 
advantage of another, an adherence to truth 
delicacy and politeness towards those with 
whom we have dealings, are the essential 
characteristics of a gentleman. 


Some men are called sagacious, merely on 
account of their avarice ; whereas a child can 
clence its fist the moment it is born.— Shenstone, 


If the best man’s faults were written on his 
forehead, it would make him pull his hat over 
his eyes. 


An editor at a dinner table being asked if he 
would have some pudding, replied, in a fit of 
abstraction, ‘ Owing to the crowd of other mat. 
ter, lam unable to find room for it.’ 

‘Mother,’ said a Spartan boy, going to battle 
‘ my sword is too short.” ‘ Add a step to jt’ 
was the reply of the hero’s mother. . 








Variety. 








ORIGINAL. 


FOR AN ALBUM. 


The summer time was dawning bright, 
And earth and skies were fair, 
When first this Album met my light, 
And, with a thoughtful air, 
I placed it in a sacred shrine, 
To memory set apart; 
Its owner’s name—a cherished line, 
I wrote within my heart. 


The summer days advanced with smiles, 
Before them sprung the flowers, 

While music sweet, and mirthful wiles, 
Led on the noisy hours. 

But though in its secure recess, 
This little volume slept, 

That name was watched with tenderness, 
There love a vigil kept. 


The summer months have passed away 
As fades a pleasant dream, 

And still we’re floating, day by day, 
Adown time’s rapid stream. 

And now upon this page so pure, 
Let me but trace a line, 

Which for a season may endure, 
Of love, the seal and sign. 


The summer time will come once more, 
And may it bring to thee 

My gentle friend! an ample store 
Of blessings rich and free! 

And in thy heart may plants of Love, 
Of Faith, and Hope arise, 

To flourish here, then share above 
The summer of the skies. A.D. ¥, 

oe 


“OH, TURN NOT BACK?’ 


Oh, turn not back ; O, turn not back, 
Though darkness veils the way before thee, 

Though clouds with Sinai’s thunders black 
Seem bursting in their fury o’er thee. 


Oh, turn not back, for mercy’s rays 
Shall pierce these clouds of gloom and si- 


ness ; 
The bow ofheaven shall meet thy gaze, 
And fill thy heart with joy and gladness. 


Oh, turn not back to folly’s way, 

To seek the paths of worldly pleasure; 
Nor in forbidden courses stray, 

Nor set thy heart on earthly treasure. 


Oh, turn not back from Wisdom’s voice, 
Which calls thy soul to joys undying ; 

Which bids thee in thy God rejoice, 
The powers of death and hell defying. 


Oh, turn not back from Him who gave 
His life that thou might’st be forgiven; 

And from his throne now stoops to save, 
And raise thy soul from earth to heaven. 


Oh, turn not back; the Holy One 
Now seeks within thy heart a dwelling; 
And when His work in thee is done, _ 
He’ll give thee joys all thought excelling. 


Oh, turn not back, and do not grieve, 
Nor madly tempt that blessed Spirit ; 
Lest he thy soul forever leave, 
Despair and anguish to inherit. 
Oh, turn not back ; pursue the way 
Which leads to heaven’s blessed portal : 
Where night gives place to endless day, 
And sorrows yield to joys immortal. 
EEE 
THE BIBLE. 
Say, wouldst thou live? This hallowed boo 
. shall tell [dwell; 
Where life’s best joys and purest pleasure 
Say, wouldst thou die? Consult this sact® 
ore, [no more. 
Which points to worlds where sin can 4 
Living or dying, this shall soothe each pall; 
Whispering, ‘ To live is Christ, to die 18 ¢ 
= 


YOUTH’S COMPANION 

PuBLIsHED WEEKLY, By NaTHanren Wii! 
At No. 22 School Street, Boston, Ms. 
Price, $1 a year—Siz copies for $5—in adv 


W. Hyde, Portland, E.F.Duren, Bangor, 48° 
—_— 
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